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a wholesome scorn. Moreover, Morley never allows
himself, like Voltaire, to be blinded to the historical
greatness of the Christian faith, and the part
which it has played in human affairs. " The two
things best worth attending to in history," he says,
are " not party intrigues nor battles nor dynastic
affairs, nor even many Acts of Parliament, but the
great movement of the economic forces of a society
on the one hand and on the other the forms of
religious opinion and ecclesiastical organization." l
And so he can recognize the worth of things as far
apart as the monotheism of the Old Testament
and the evangelicalism of John Wesley. In the
one he sees " the germ of much that is purest and
loftiest and most inspiring among the ideals of
Western civilization " 2; in the other he recognizes
the base of many of the powerful characters of the
nineteenth century, from John Henry Newman
downwards.3 He admits, too, that Christianity was
the only force by which the regeneration of Europe
could have been effected after the decline of the
Roman civilization.4 More than once he stands
forward as the champion of the Church of the
Middle Ages, against which so much ignorant
abuse has been directed. " Amid many imper-
fections and some crimes," he declares, " it did a

1 Miscellanies, vol. iii, p. 9.             a Voltaire, p. 320.

3 Miscellanies, vol. iii, p. 118.         * Ibid., vol. ii, p. 313.